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ABSTRACT 

In 1999, Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) school superintendent 
David Hornbeck introduced educators and religious leaders to his requirement 
that each public school in the city develop a relationship with a faith 
partner, a religious institution that could share facilities and resources 
with the school. Hornbeck saw religious institutions and schools as possibly 
the only two stable institutions remaining in the inner city. He felt that 
these two should work together to meet the needs of their primary 
constituents — children. Hornbeck' s comprehensive school reform plan included 
two strategies for public engagement in education: (1) the linking of schools 

with community-based organizations, and (2) the development of a campaign to 
bring 10,000 volunteers into the public schools. The faith partnership 
initiative helped to fulfill both of these requirements for reform. Susan 
Brin Hyatt, in her work on tenant management, shows how neoliberal principles 
are manifested in the U.S. emphasis on volunteerism and service at a moment 
when the state is increasingly relinquishing responsibility for the public 
welfare. This paper provides an ethnographic account of the type of volunteer 
effort that Hyatt might critique, examining the motivations and hesitations 
that characterize volunteer experiences. The paper presents an account of the 
agency of volunteers in resisting and engaging with the regime of 
volunteerism in a neoliberal state. It draws on fieldwork with a faith-based 
mentoring program (one of the most successful in the district, with over 40 
volunteers participating each year) at an elementary school in south 
Philadelphia. (Contains 17 references and 5 notes.) (BT) 
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At a national conference in November of 1999, Philadelphia school superintendent David 
Hombeck introduced a new school district initiative that fit seamlessly into a growing national 
policy discussion of faith-based service provision. Entitled “Faith Communities and Public 
Schools: Building on Common Ground,” the conference introduced educators and religious 
leaders to Hombeck’s requirement that each public school in the city develop a relationship with 
a “faith partner,” a religious institution that could share facilities and resources with the school. 

In his opening remarks, he voiced a sentiment that I was to hear repeated many times during my 
fieldwork: that religious institutions and schools are, in many cases, the only two stable 
institutions remaining in the inner city and that these two must work together to meet the needs 
of their primary constituents - children. As an educator and lawyer, he said, he understood the 
first amendment issues involved in collaboration between church and state. But as a minister, he 
believed that the opportunities inherent in such a collaboration could not be overlooked. 

Hombeck’s comprehensive school reform plan, “Children Achieving,” included two strategies 
for public engagement in education: the linking of schools with community-based organizations 
and the development of a campaign to bring 10,000 new volunteers into the public schools. The 
faith partnership initiative helped to fulfill both of these requirements for reform. Both reform 
strategies were intended to help schools take advantage of the “untapped resources” present 
within religious organizations in their communities. And both were introduced as compensatory 
measures in an increasingly poor and dangerous environment, not just in Philadelphia but in the 
nation as a whole: 

Major changes have occurred in the last 25 years that have fundamentally altered 
the environment in which our nation's children live. In Philadelphia, as in much of 
the country, an increasing number of children are feeling the damaging effects of 
these changes — growing up poor, insecure in their homes, schools and 
neighborhoods, physically and emotionally at risk, watching the gap between their 
needs and their circumstances grow. (Children Achieving Action Design, 

Component VI) 

After-school programs, tutoring, mentoring, and other volunteer efforts were intended to mitigate 
the effects of economic insecurity. 
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At the same time, other aspects of Hombeck’s reform agenda asserted that attracting volunteers 
would not be enough to change a school culture that seemed to discourage real parent and 
community involvement. 

Past models of parental involvement — where a few parents served as token 
participants in committees or were involved only as volunteers — have not 
empowered each school's community of parents to be full partners. Too rarely are 
parents involved in meaningful review of data about student achievement or in the 
discussion of choices about priorities. ... An organizing strategy independent of 
the District must be accepted and supported so that new relationships of mutual 
accountability between schools, parents and communities can emerge at the grass 
roots level. ( Children Achieving Action Design, Component VIII) 

This organizing strategy was implemented by organizations such as the Eastern Philadelphia 
Organizing Project (EPOP) and the Alliance Organizing Project, both of which organized 
independent parent leadership teams to hold school and district officials accountable for school 
reform. This approach was intended to give parents the tools to be full participants in their 
children’s education. And in the case of EPOP, this organizing strategy also included the 
involvement of religious institutions and leaders as advocates of increased accountability and 
community participation in school decision-making. More broadly, this organizing was 
“intended to contribute to creating a strong civic culture which can sustain school reform” (Gold 
and Brown 1998). 

Together, these two types of collaborations between schools and faith-based organizations - one 
focused on recruiting volunteers and the other on organizing for accountability - were to help 
create the “strong civic culture” that the district envisioned. But in most cases, these two facets 
of “faith partnerships” were approached as separate projects and were not seen as integrally 
linked. While churches successfully rallied their middle-class, sometimes suburban volunteers to 
mentor or tutor in city schools, low-income and minority parents of children in those schools still 
often “served as token participants in committees,” if they were involved in the schools at all. 
Recruiting volunteers served as a useful mechanism for drumming up interest in the public 
school system among middle class city residents who sent their own children to private or 
independent schools. But it did not often foster increased school participation - even at the level 
of volunteerism - from the parents who had no choice but to send their children to public 
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This disparity between district schools’ valorization of middle-class volunteers from outside the 
neighborhood and de facto exclusion of low-income parents resonates strongly with recent 
critiques of neoliberal governance. Neoliberalism is described by Goode and Maskovsky as “the 
re-embrace of classic liberalism’s faith in the economic, social, and moral attributes of 
unhindered competition and unregulated markets in the current context of welfare state 
retrenchment.” (Goode and Maskovsky 2001). Susan Brin Hyatt, in her work on tenant 
management, shows how neoliberal principles are manifested in the country’s new emphasis on 
volunteerism and service at a moment when the state is increasingly relinquishing responsibility 
for the public welfare (Hyatt 2001). She suggests that volunteerism has become a requirement of 
citizenship for the middle class, while the poor are instead required to prove their citizenship 
through participation in low-wage work. In fact, Hyatt argues that this neoliberal state both 
creates and requires a new type of political subject, that of the volunteer, whose job it is to 
restore civil society in the face of a withdrawal of public resources. 

Hyatt’s work convincingly describes the political and historical context in which the district’s 
faith partnerships are located. Her thesis is provocative for considering the ways that this 
volunteer program, despite its participants’ intentions of mitigating social inequality, might work 
to shape the kinds of volunteering subjects required by a neoliberal state. But Hyatt’s portrayal of 
this volunteering subject as one who unquestioningly accepts the superiority of the free market 
and privatization of state services fails to recognize the more complex characteristics and 
motivations of real-life volunteers. In particular, Hyatt overlooks the important role that religious 
organizations play in harnessing the efforts of volunteers. This paper will provide an 
ethnographic account of the very type of volunteer effort that Hyatt might critique, examining 
the motivations and hesitations that characterize volunteers’ experiences. In essence, I present an 
account of the agency of volunteers in both resisting and engaging with the regime of 
volunteerism in a neoliberal state. 

In this paper, I will draw on my fieldwork with a faith-based mentoring program at an 
elementary school in South Philadelphia. This is one of the most successful mentoring programs 
in the district, with over 40 volunteers participating each year. In many ways, this program has 
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